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[PENNS YLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 


TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 


*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited”’ of rine al 


ace cars *1.20 p.m 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West | *11.14a.m 
Chicago and Cincinnati oe *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express . *10.05 p.m 
Pacific Express West *11.25 p.m 
as Express . *4.30 a.m. 

Express ° .40 a.m 

wat ins Express 1.14 a.m 
Erie Mail ont Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.25 p.m 
Kane Express . 7.40 a.m 
Lock Haven Express ; .30 a.m. 
Renovo Express, 711.14 am. , On Sunday, ‘ . 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and . *11.14 a.m. 


Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 
Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.14 a.m., and New 


Express, with through car to Atlanta, at *4.30 a.m. 


Harrisburg and York Express . 25.40 p.m. 
Lebanon Express Ce 30, 11.14 a.m. ; 540 p.m. 
Mail Train . 2 a - *7.00a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation - . ; , ‘ . 2 .15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express : 7.40 a.m. 
york, Hanover and Frederick ‘Express . #4. 80, 11.14 a.m. 

YXolumbia and York Express . . 40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 
10.80 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.387 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.23, a@.m., 1.25 2.35, 
5.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Phcenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m., 
2.20, 410 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-day rs. 

For Pottsville, 6.10, 9 05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p.m. weekdays. Sundays 
9.28 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.80, 9.40, 
1] and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14and 4. 5Op. m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.85, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
8.20, 4.05 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 
4.50), 6.35, 7. 12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of “ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 
ress for Boston, without change, 6.85 p.m. daily. . 

For Sea Girt, § ring Lake, Ocean “Beach! Ocean Grove, au 
Park an g Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on wants Gage. 

oe tap except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

Seranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
Pp. m. For Scranton and Water “ap, 4.00 Pp. m. 


aici KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 


For New York, 6.50. 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
$5 58 5.35, 6. 10, 7.34 and il p.m. on week-days. On Sunday 8, 
a.m 
Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, Connecting for New Y ork, 6.20, 7.20, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30. 3.30, , 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.15 a m. and 5.45 p. ¥. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. : 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 8.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
11.46 a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), ‘and 6.57 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50. 7.20. and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11. 22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
= .m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

eeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Companv will call for the check b 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

5 a ees eee oak Chestnut 8t 
. rner Bre anc estnut Streets. 

TrcKET OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. 824 Federal Street, ae. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Ager! 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 


The use eof the | INTELLIGENCER J AND > JOURNAL g as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac. 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver. 
tisement. §@"When our readers answer an adver. 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@3u 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOU 
2212 Wallace Btreet, 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


_83 NortTH SECOND St., PHILA, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


To LoAN ON MORTGAGE 





8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 








MoNeEY 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFIC 3S E No. 717 Walnut Street, 


* Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 


Usual Price, 50 Cents. 


New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 
Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 
sent free. 

A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 





Lyp1a A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


wo WM. HEACOCK, 3 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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“THY WORK OF FAITH.” 
“I KNOW, I trust, yet oft, so oft I doubt, 
I know His strength I can do nought without, 
I know His breath must be the quickening power, 
I know ’tis His, not mine, the accepted hour. 


And yet I wonder as I read ‘To-day,’ 

Why those around for whom so oft I pray 
Are not brought in ; I know it is God’s will 
To give His spirit thus, His word fulfil. 


My child! and hast thou read ‘ Thy work of faith,’ 
Dost thou believe thy Father when He saith 

Thy faith is far more valuable than gold, 

And therefore must be tried though sevenfold ? 


The Hand that gives withholds what seemeth loss— 
Is but my fan to purge away thy dross, 

Thy prayer shall answered be when thou shalt rest, 
In knowing that thy Father knoweth best.” 


—Selected. 


JOHN WOOLMAN’S VIEWS ON THE RIGHTS 
OF PROPERTY. 

THE righteous soul of John Woolman perceived that 
“ Wealth, desired for its own sake, obstructs the in- 
crease of virtue, and large possessions in the hands 
of selfish men have a bad tendency; for by their 
means too small a number of people are employed in 
useful things, and some are necessitated to labor too 
hard, while others would want business to earn their 
bread, were not employments invented which, having 
no usefulness, serve only to please the vain mind.” 

He also objects to too high rents on lands, “for 
industrious tenants are often necessitated to labor 
harder than was intended by our gracious Creator. 
The oppression of the patient dumb animals by the 
undue effort required of them—by want of their 
needed protection against storms—also grieved the 
loving and gentle spirit of the man who knew that 
God’s tender mercy is over all his works. He saw 
how by sickness, loss of cattle, and miscarriage in 
business, many tenants are so straitened that much 
of their increase goes to pay rent, and they have 
not wherewith to buy what they require. 

It grieved him to see one poor woman doing as 
much work as would be suitable employment for 
two or three; and honest people straitened to give 
their children suitable learning? He thought that 


1An Essay read at a Conference at 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia, First month 9th, 1887, 


‘In the hundred years since this view was presented by J. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 22, 1887. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XV. No. 730 


the money which the wealthy receive from the poor 
who do more than a proper share of business in 
raising it is frequently paid other poor people for do- 
ing business foreign to the true use of things. He 
points out how those who have large estates and live 
in the spirit of charity will carefully inspect the cir- 
cumstances of those who occupy their estates, and 
regulate their demands agreeably to universal love, 
being righteous on principle, doing good to the poor 
without placing it to an act of bounty. “Their ex- 
ample in avoiding superfluities tends to moderation 
in others; their uprightness in not exacting what 
law and custom would support them in, tends to 
open the channel to moderate labor in useful affairs, 
and to discourage those branches of business which 
have not their foundation in true wisdom.” He 
exhorts that mankind be employed in things con- 
nected with virtue, rather than in that which is but 
vanity and serves but to please the insatiable mind. 
Since the Creator of the Earth is the owner of it, and 
He has given it to us being thereon, and our nature 
requires nourishment from the produce of it, if the 
creatures of God’s creation live answerably to the 
design of their being, we may not justly deprive any 
of them of convenient subsistence. There are in- 
equalities in possessions, but while those possessions 
are faithfully improved for the good of the whole, it 
agrees with equity. But he who, with a view to self- 
exaltation, causeth some to labor immoderately, and 
with the profits arising therefrom employs others in 
the luxuries of life, acts contrary to the gracious 
designs of Him who is the owner of the earth, 
nor can any possessions justify such conduct. 

Men should live in accordance with pure wisdom, 
and so require no toil from any inconsistent with 
pure love, or invade their rights as inhabitants of a 
world of which a good and gracious God is the pro- 
prietor, and under whom we are tenants. 

Moderate labor with the blessing of Heaven would 
answer all good purposes, and leave time to attend to 
the proper affairs of civil society, were all super- 
fluities and the desire for outward greatness laid 
aside, and the right use of things universally at- 
tended to. 

A right portion of action is healthful to the body 
and agreeable to an honest mind. Those who have 
great estates stand in a place of trust, and for such to 


Woolman the free public schools have made useful learning free 
to all children. And this wrong is&bout as well righted as even 
his just spirit could have desired.—S. R. 
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confine themselves strictly to the right use of things, 
that they may more extensively relieve objects of 
charity, requires close attention to Divine love. 

The tender mercies of the Creator are over all his 
works, and as the human mind comes truly under 
the influence of true love a desire is felt to increase 
the happiness of all the creatures of God. There is 
no selfish interest,and the divine impulse is to turn 
all we possess into the channel of universal love. 

Those of large estates, whose hearts are thus en- 
larged, are like fathers to the poor; and show by 
their consideration for them, a conduct so lovely and 
consistent with brotherhood that it tends to spread 
a kind and benevolent disposition in the world. 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” It is good for those 
who live in fulness to cultivate tenderness of heart, 
and to improve every opportunity of being acquain- 
ted with the hardship and fatigues of those who la- 
bor for a living; and thus to think seriously with 
themselves, “ Am I influenced by true charity in fix- 
ing all my demands?” The witness in the con- 
science of a wealthy person, will prove, if he reflects 
seriously, whether or not he is keeping the Golden 
Rule of pure righteousness, and he will find that Di- 
vine love graciously points out the spirit of brother- 
hood and the way to happiness. John Woolman 
perceived that the excessive labors of men is one of 
the causes of the use of spirituous liquors, and he 
strongly condemns the habit of convival drinking, in 
the 18th century so unfavorable to health, industry, 
and good morals. 

In the Journal John Woolman mentions how in 
early life, (about the 23rd year of his age), “at the 
time called Christmas,” he observed many persons, 
both in town and from the country, resorting to pub- 
lic-houses, and spending their time in drinking and 
vain sports, tending to corrupt one another; on 
which account he says, “I was much troubled. At 
one house in particular there was much disorder; 
and I believed it was a duty incumbent on me to 
speak to the master of that house. I considered I 
was young, and that several elderly friends in town 
had opportunity to see these things; but though I 
would gladly have been excused, yet I could not feel 
my mind clear. The exercise was heavy; and as I 
was reading what the Almighty sdid to Ezekiel re- 
specting his duty as a watchman, the matter was set 
home more clearly. With prayers and tears I be- 
sought the Lord for his assistance, and he, in loving- 
kindness, gave me a resigned heart. At a suitable 
opportunity I went to the public house; and seeing 
the man amongst much company, I called him aside, 
and in the fear and dread of the Almighty expressed 
to him what rested on my mind. He took it kindly, 
and afterwards showed more regard to me than be- 
fore. In a few years afterwards he died middle-aged ; 
and I often thought that had I neglected my duty in 
that case, it would have given me great trouble, and 
I was humbly thankful to my gracious Father who 

had supported me herein.” This tender religious 
exercise in regard to the customs of public houses 
was in the direction of pure righteousness. Neither 
liquor-selling nor slave-holding are in accord with 





true Christianity, and such were the leadings of tray 
to the dedicated mind of John Woolman when 
older Friends forbore to put themselves on the side 
of righteousness. He may justly be claimed aS One 
of the first advocates of radical temperance refo, 
During his last illness in England, he felt his dig. 
ease (small-pox) so affected his head as to cloud hig 
reason. He desired if his understanding should by 
more affected, to have nothing given him that those 
about him knew he had a testimony against. Thig 
testimony was against alcoholic stimulants. 

John Woolman warned his fellow-men against 
making undue effort to load their offspring with 
wealth, thus giving them power to deal hardly with 
others more virtuous than they. It can give such 
after death, no more satisfaction than if by this tres. 
sure they had raised others above their own, and had 
given them power to oppress them. 

The rest prepared for the people of God, is of that 
purity that it is impossible we should take pleasure 
in anything distinguishable from universal righteous. 
ness. The true felicity of man in this life and in that 
which is to come, is being inwardly united to the 
Fountain of universal love and bliss. When we pro. 
vide for posterity, and make settlements which will 
not take effect until after we are centred in another 
state of being, if we therein knowingly act contrary 
to universal love and righteousness, such conduct 
must arise from a false, selfish pleasure; and if, after 
such settlements, our wills continue to stand in oppo- 
sition to the Fountain of universal light and love 
will there not be an impassable gulf between the soul 
and true felicity? But if after such settlement, when 
too late for an alteration, we attain to that purified 
state which our Redeemer prayed his Father that hig 
people might attain to, of being united to the Father 
and to the Son, must not all things done in a will sep. 
arate from universal love, precede this inward satis. 
faction? And though in such depth of repentance 
and reconciliation all sins may be forgiven, can we 
reasonably suppose that our partial determinations 
in favor of those whom we selfishly loved will then 
afford us pleasure ? 

He conceived it the literal duty of every Christian 
professor to conform his life to the pattern set by 
Christ Jesus. Lives of pure beneficence are lives con- 
formed to the holy example. When the Saviour said 
to the rich young man, “ Go sell what thou hast and 
give to the poor,” though undoubtedly it was his duty 
to have done so, yet to enjoin the selling of allasa 
duty on every true Christian would be to limit the 
Holy One. Obedient children, who are intrusted 
with much outward substance, dispose of it agreeably 
to His will “in whom the fatherless find mercy.” 

John Woolman fully believed that “ the steps of 
a good man areordered of the Lord,” and thusconcludes 
his review of this question as to the responsibility of 
man for the proper use of the good things of this 
world. Suppose twenty free men, professed followers 
of Christ, discovered an island, and that they with 
their wives, independent of all others, took possession 
of it, and dividing it equally, made improvements 
and multiplied; suppose these first possessors, being 
generally influenced by true love, did with paternal 
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‘look over the increasing condition of the in- 
habitants, and near the end of their lives gave such 
directions concerning their respective possessions as 
pest suited the convenience of the whole, and tended 
to preserve love and harmony; and that their suc- 
cessors in the continued increase of people generally 
followed their'pious example and pursued means the 
most effectual to keep oppression out of their island, 
pul that one of these first settlers, from a fond attach- 
ment to one of his numerous sons, no more deserving 
than the rest, gives the chief of his lands to him, and 
by an instrument sufficiently witnessed strongly ex- 

his mind and will ;—suppose this son, being 
jandlord to his brethren and nephews, demands such 
a portion of the fruits of the earth as may supply him- 
self, his family and some others, and that these others 
thus supplied out of his store are employed in adorn- 
ing his buildings with curious engravings and paint- 
ings, preparing carriages to ride in, vessels for his 
house, delicious meats, fine wrought apparel and fur- 
niture, all suiting that distinction lately arisen be- 
tween him and the other inhabitants; and that, hav- 
ing the absolute disposal of these numerous improve- 
ments, his power so increaseth, that in all conferences 
relative to the public affairs of the island, these plain 
honest men, who are zealous for equitable establish- 
ments, find great difficulty in proceeding agreeably 
to their righteous inclinations; suppose this son, 
from a fondness to one of his children, joined with a 
desire to continue this grandeur under his own name, 
confirms the chief of his possessions to him, and thus 
for many ages there is one great landlord over near a 
twentieth part of this island, and the rest are poor 
oppressed people, tosome of whom, from the manner 
of their educ:tion, joined with a notion of the great- 
ness of their predecessors, labor is disagreeable ; who 
therefore, by artful applications to the weakness, un- 
guardedness and corruptions of others in striving to 
geta living out of them, increase the difficulties among 
them, while the inhabitants of other parts, who guard 
against oppression, and with one consent train up 
their children in frugality and useful labor, live more 
harmoniously ; if we trace the claims of the ninth 
or tenth of these great landlords down to the first 
possessor, and find the claim supported throughout 
by instruments strongly drawn and witnessed, after 
all we could not admit a belief into our hearts that 
he had a right to so great a portion of land after such 
& numerous increase of inhabitants. 

The first possessor of that twentieth part held no 
more, we suppose, than an equitable portion; but 
when the Lord, who first gave these twenty men pos- 
session of this island unknown to all others, gave 
being to numerous people who inhabited the twen- 
tieth part, whose natures required the fruits thereof 
for their sustenance, this great claimer of the soil 
could not have a right to the whole to dispose of it in 
gratifying his irregular desires ; but they, as creatures 
of the Most High God, possessor of heaven and earth, 
had a right to part of what this great claimer held, 
though they had no instruments to confirm their 
right. Thus oppression in the extreme appears ter- 
rible ; but oppression in more refined appearances re- 
mains to be oppression, and when the smallest degree 


of it is cherished it grows stronger and more exten- 
sive. 

To labor for a perfect redemption from this spirit 
of oppression is the great business of the whole family 
of Christ Jesus in this world. 

These are sentiments of extreme purity, but they 
would hardly yet answer as a formula of right action, 
even for the Society of Friends. A life divorced com- 
pletely from selfishness, and devoted to the general 
good of mankind rather than to family advantage, 
would seem to militate rather against the family. An 
entire avoidance of all use of things which Woolman 
would pronounce not its true use would make a con- 
trasting radical change in human life. 

John Woolman considers labor a curse only when 
it is excessive and to exhaustion, or when it prevents 
the laborer having means of right culture for his 
family and himself. But strictly speaking labor is 
not an evil in any sense. Even in its most oppres- 
sive form it is better than inaction. Every portionof 
the human body is formed for action—for activity, 
and so by action the enjoyment of physical pleasure 
is best promoted. The schoolboy finds more enjoy- 
ment in a vigorous athletic game than in any form of 
repose andluxury. Neitherisany living creature ex- 
empt from work. And the higher the range of an- 
imal life the more intense and complicated the action. 
But we know very well that over-tasked child labor 
is raost pitiful and that the dumb animal who cannot 
cry out against oppression has found an advocate and 
protector in the noblest of men and women. We all 
know what oppression is. But great labur even to 
exhaustion from mere weariness is undergone for 
loving duty or for mere pleasure. The labor under- 
gone by the traveler is excessive, so that often health 
or even life is endangered. This is because pleasure 
is taken in the work done, as the mother delights to 

minister more and more to the little child, or the ar- 
tist rejoices to build his conception of the excellence 
of truth into a picture. A recent writer (Chauncey 
Giles) asks why this principle of rejoicing in labor 
cannot be made to enter more and more into all the 
needed activities of man. “ For there are real evils 
connected with labor. It becomes an evil when it 
hinders the attainment of the purpose for which man 
was created. It does this when it is too long, pro- 
tracted and exhausting, and when it%absorbs all the 
time and strength. 3 Any employment which 
keeps man down to the level of the beast of burden, 
and which allows no time or means for developing 
his higher nature, is a curse. This has been and still 
is, too much the hard condition of the laborer.” La- 
bor becomes a most cruel punishment of worldly 
greed if worldly greed desires always the most labor 
for the least pay,and the largest results in the least 
time, and the laborer is held as many hours and to 
as much work as can be wrung from him. 

Human ingenuity has greatly mitigated the bur- 
dens of labor by mechanical devices, and in many 
cases human muscles have been relieved from a strain 
which is not only oppressive in the extreme, but 
dangerous to life. 

To put a noble purpose into all work will raise it 
quite above servile drudgery. We wish to do it well 
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for its own sake, and perhaps we might say, for the 
honor there isin excellence quite apart from the 
necessary wage. 

Work is noble as it becomes the employment of 
noble motives and the motive ennobles the deed and 
the doer. To have its best quality the worker must 
put love to God and to man into work, and then it 
has not only its wage but a moral and heavenly re- 
ward. 

Is there not some such divine barrier as this be- 
tween the oppressor and the oppressed. Capital is 
needful to civilized mankind. The brute animals 
have none, nor has the lowest savage. Civilized man 
has capital to some extent, and by its means labor be- 
comes diversified. Capital puts power in the hands 
of those who possess it. Justly and beneficently 
used, it is the friend to labor, but selfishly employed 
it isa terrible evil from its power. But in the earth 
do we not find evermore that “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God ?” 8. R. 





THE ANDOVER CONTROVERSY: EXTRACTS 
FROM A SERMON BY DR. C. A. BARTOL. 


[The following extracts are made from a recent sermon 
by Dr. C. A. Bartol, of the West church, (Unitarian), Bos- 
ton. It will probably be interesting to our readers, both 
for its discussion of the points involved in the Andover 
controversy, and its suggestion of many thoughts not re- 
mote from the conviction of Friends. -He expresses sym- 
pathy, it will be seen, with Prof. Smyth and the other 
Andover professors, but he suggests that they are endeav- 
oring to find standing room on a very narrow place, and 
that in their effort to reconcile new thought with an old 
creed, they are in danger of compromising their own sin- 
cerity. The “text” of the preacher was from Mark, VII., 
13: “ Making the word of God of none effect through your 
tradition.” —Eps.] 


Tue particular point of question and quarrel is 
whether the articles of the institution permit the 
doctrine these incumbents hold forth of probation 
after death, or whether at that period doom everlast- 
ing is prescribed ; and on this issue the indicted ten- 
ants under the testament become special pleaders, 
and are forced to an ingenuity of argument savor- 
ing little of the simplicity that isin Christ, and scarce 
consistent with common sense. As Webster said of 
Calhoun, they are like strong men walking in a mo- 
rass—honest in purpose, yet technically, on the face 
of the matter, they are wrong. In their effort to ad- 
vance, they are right, and should be on all hands 
cheered. But they will not get on without a firmer 
footing than the symbolical books at Andover afford. 
From the intelligence of the age they have in their 
object the full sympathy which to their method must 
be denied. Nature and history and the human soul 
proceed by crisis and cataclysm on paths that are 
rough as well as railways and macadamized roads ; 
so we must not complain of the catastrophe that with 
the culture enters into our mortal lot. 

But these self-defenders are not aware they have 
come to a place of parting of the ways like an alpine 
pass, and that their business as pioneers is, forsaking 
the old circuit of travel, to bridge the via mala of 
gulf and precipice and ascend to move forward by a 
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short and sharp cut. My heart—the remark may be 
counted as not impertinent—goes with them ag 
grope. But their attempt at reconcilement With the 
preposterous past is as much at the cost of con 
and improvement as it would have been a mili 
blunder for Hannibal and Bonaparte to march in the 
beaten ways, instead of contriving new tracks for 
their conquering hosts. Edmund Burke said, in hig 
haste: “ The age of chivalry has gone.” But we live, 
and the soul in us lives, on something rare and ro. 
mantic in resolve and in enterprise in church or jn 
state. This, I think, in the laborious overstrainj 
to prove the new growth as budding from the old 
cracked bark, is sacrificed at expense no money cap 
pay. The fossil is a remnant of former life on the 
globe, yet cannot be the root of the new. Nature 
starts as well as keeps an even tenor in her track. 
The little fish that occupies the last chamber of its 
shell, and refuses the suffocation of crowding back 
into the first isa teacher. That must be discarded 
which is outgrown. 

But in trying, though in vain, to evolve a pro 
gressive orthodoxy out of the Andover creed, do not 
the professors follow the example of him who came 
“not to destroy but to fulfil?” In the peaceful part 
of his procedure they do, but not in that sword of 
the spirit he also brought and used. Coming in the 
fulness of days he both continued and broke with the 
religion and the religious party of his time, not to 
ruin, yet to abjure. He not only evolved, but re. 
volved, regenerated, reformed, and was the Spirit 
incarnate that saith: ‘Behold, I make all things 
new ;” and in this method of alteration and breach, 
he met in his hour the chronic need. Church con- 
tinuity must, on particular occasion, be broken. The 
world is not, like Christ’s garment, “woven without 
seam,” but with shreds and patches, too, having 
rents as in a robe sewed or mended with a thread 
snapped by the finger or bit off to just measure by 
the tooth, so that the beauty may come by a pattern, 
which cannot be made carelessly out: of the whole 
cloth. Jesus broke with the Pharisees and sharply 
countered the maxims of local law and worship and 
the revenge of an eye foraneye. Luther, with the 
same model and motive, broke with the Pepe. 

Theodore Parker broke with the Unitarians, until, 
for awhile disinherited, he became by adoption, as 
he was by birth, theirson. Garrison broke with the 
slavery-protecting constitution of the United States 
till that had to be mended too. All such breaches 
conform as much as does gradual betterment to 
primeval law. Mivart’s criticism on Darwin, that 
the theory of evolution does not account for certain 
starts in nature applies to human nature; and the 
notion that a scheme of theology is really preserved 
when its distinguishing features are, one after an- 
other, left out, resembles that of the boy that he has 
the same knife when he has got for it a new handle 
and a new blade, or of the knitter that she has the 
same stocking after it has been successively footed 
and topped. 

Now and here, as so long ago and far away, there 
is conflict between the tradition of men, and that 
word of God, as Christ declared, becomes of none 
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effect ; and the trouble arises from human misunder- 
standing or imperfect comprehension of that word. 

Marvelous to see, the confronting antagonists 
agree that the aged, decrepit Andover creed is the 
“gincere milk” or condensed cream of the work, al- 
though to many outside the trial the accursed birth 
or hopeless woe affirmed seems but the scum of 
scripture ; and, if all the ideas of the advanced guard 
of orthodoxy be indeed contained in that almost 
century old summary, a better illustration was never 
given of the witty maxim that the purpose of lan- 
guage is to conceal thought. 

But there are two kinds of belief, that with the 
reason and that with the will. So we speak of con- 
victions with which we are seized ; and also of tenets, 
or things held. It must be a mighty muscular grasp 
that can still hold the five points firmly and let noth- 
ing, not a fragment, drop. When Mr. Woods, after- 
ward the famous Dr. Woods, at Andover, was or- 
dained a preacher, he read to the assembled reverend 
council his profession, or confession, of faith. Said 
Dr. Osgood, at that time the great gun of theology at 
Medford, to the candidate: “This,” referring to the 
written document, “is what you believe?” ‘“ Yes,” 
answered Woods, “ and always shall believe.” “Young 
man,” answered Osgood, who was the moderator on 
that occasion, “I once believed many things that 
I believe no longer.” Would our orthodox professors 
swear this is not their own exact case? 

But, say those who file the preliminary indict- 
ment. We are all bound by the written word of God; 
and I answer, there is no such thing! That word 
never was nor can be writ. The word unto the 
prophet spoken was writ on tables yet unbroken, 
sings our poet of the unseen spiritual inscription. A 
falsity is no better for being found within the Bible 


_lids—God’s word is no fixture. It flows, it flies; or, 


as David says, it “runs very swiftly.” It was with 
God in the beginning; it was his very self, we read 
in the poems of the fourth gospel. It cannot be 
“bound ” or bound up, asserts the Apostle Paul, and 
when Jesus charged the Pharisees with making it “ of 
none effect” he brought no quotation from Moses on 
the Jewish canon in proof. The word which he had in 
his mind was the winged word, that can no more be 
caged in type, stereotyped on paper and with ink 
than could the eagle be tamed which is represented 
in picture as inspiring St. John. The Bible, by a li- 
cense of speech, is called the word of God. Some of 
its notions verily it were licentious to ascribe the ori- 
gin of to him. It is itself a tradition of 2,000 and 
3,000 years, a handing down of much that is precious 
in the religious experience of the Hebrew race. It 
relates or refers to special overflows volcanic of the 
eternai soul. It shows the highest fortunes of man- 
kind as shaped onthe anvil of one almighty in his 
work. The schemes of theologians are but curious 
forms into which the cooled lava of the eruption has 
been wrought, some of them as crude and worthless 
as the dross from molten metal or slag or offscouring 
which the craftsman casts out of the windows from 


those traditions of his day which the Lord rebuked 
a8 annulling the truth which’their authors and in- 


‘heritors pretended to set forth; for the slaves and 


servants of tradition in our day enjoin mannerisms 
more cruel, if not more superstitious, than any of 
former times. 

Infant damnation is a corollary from the premises 
laid down; and what are the heathens and Hotten- 
tots, swept like flies by swarms into the burning lake 
because unreached by the Board of Missions—what 
are they but infants with scarce more knowledge or 
responsibility than the babes asleep in yondercribs? 
Bnt, say the stalwarts of divinity who are sound, 
gather them into the gospel net; or, with no second 
probation, but reprobation, they are lost; and this is 
the word of God! No speech of Satan, in the land 
of Uz, no Judean devil, no German Mephistopheles, 
no Manichzan Double or Persian destroyer, could 
match this so-called Christian deity. ’Tis only a mis- 
taken text! We speak of “a dead letter” but “the 
letter killeth” or makes us dead. God does not in- 
dite or articulate, yet he speaks to announce truth 
and summons to duty; and, if there are contrary 
voices in the breast, so, what confusion in the book ! 

But the hearer must not be left out. Hearing com- 
pletes utterance, like the message in an electric cir- 
cuit, without which the word isnot. When the voice 
came to Jesus from heaven, “some of the people that 
stood by and heard it said it thundered ; others that 
an angel spake to him.” How often, because of a 
dull or inattentive ear, we miss or shift the word! 
If the drum is gone, we are deaf! Keep the inner 
ear open and watchful, and not one of you, as well as 
Amosor Isaiah, but will hear the word of God. Inthe 
passage containing our text, Jesus assures the Scribes 
and Pharisees that making an offering on the altar 
of what might support and comfort a father and 
mother would contradict the word of the very Being 
to whom the oblation was professedly made, and call- 
ing it corban, or a mass, would not hinder its being a 
curse. Such harsh superstition, let us, reform alto- 
gether. Let us say with Paul to the Corinthians; 
“ Be separate, and touch not the unclean thing ;” and 
with the writer to the Hebrews: “Go without the 
camp.” Forms and phrases profane and nauseate, 
that belittle and belie. 

To the liberals who would newvamp orthodoxy, 
renovate faith and not skip a word or change a syl- 
lable, all hail and godspeed, yet with a smile at their 
artless, innocent fancy of drinking from a burst bot- 
tle, making a decent coat out of torn cloth, wearing 
the small-clothes their ancestors delighted in, or put- 
ting on the strait-jacket that suits but the insane. 


| Language is elastic and can do much ; but our friends 


impose on it an impossible task. 

Could the ancestral spirits materialize, with what 
a laugh and frown they would revoke any document 
so antiquated and obsolete as to be incapable even of 
going toseed. They have learned—how much better! 


| —than to hold acreed in which complainants and 
| defendants are so absurd as to accord; the former 


preposterous in their view, the latter erroneous in 


| their cause, without a leg to stand on in the premises, 
his flaming forge, and less to be respected than even | 


yet withstanding division in the orthodox body at 


' the expense of disintegration, not perceiving that 
creed and Bible and Sabbath and temple must serve 
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and not rule the soul; that the human mind, in con- 
nection with the divine, isthe only authority: that 
reason and conscience are the eyes by which every 
instrument must be read and construed; and that it 
more concerns the church to awaken thesense of God, 
duty and immortality, the feeling of life and living 
forever, than to mete out beforehand to individuals 
the future lot. 

Evolution if we can; substitution if we must. 
Our Master built on the spirit, not onatext. The 
claims of progressive and of stationary orthodoxy 
clash and do not chime. At the crucifixion there 
was an earthquake, and the veil of the temple was 
not lifted, but rent asunder. 

The planets were flung from the sun, and did not 
grow from a stem. It is lawful to strike, if not for 
mofe wages, for free thought. Like the tides, the 
seasons and the stars, it is not subject to arrest. It is 
an old citizen and no upstart in the world. Saith 
God again, as once to Ezekiel: “ Remove the diadem 
of iniquity and take off its crown. I will overturn, 
overturn, overturn, till he come whose right is to 
reign.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE NEW BIRTH. 
“JESUS said unto Nicodemus ‘Verily, verily, I say 
anto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God.’ ”—John, iii., 3. 

From the emphatic language in which this was 
spoken ; it is evident that Jesus designed to impress 
the mind of Nicodemus with the important lesson 
that he taught him, that of living a new life. Nico- 
demus was aruler of the Jews, and well learned in 
matters pertaining to the Jewish law. But to him 
this was a new departure; and he said unto Jesus, 
“How canaman be born when he is old?” And 
Jesus answered, “Except a man be born of water, 
and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God.” 

There cannot be a doubt but it is the desire of all 
who have taken thought for their future welfare to 
know the way to the Kingdom. “We know that 
here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to 
come,” is perbaps the first thought that would enter 
the mind of the seeker, when he turns Zionward. 

Inasmuch as man is so constituted as to hold com- 
munion with the Father, we recognize a birth to the 
spirit, not necessarily a birth from sin, if no sin has 
been committed, but a birth to a life in righteous- 
ness. “No man knoweth the things of God, but by 
the spirit of God which isin him.” -We also read 
from the Sermon on the Mount, “ Blessed are they 
that do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” Here is implied a spiritual travail, a 
hungering and thirsting after that which will sustain 
the life that hasbeen brought forth. If there be no 
life there will be no demand for sustenance. It is 
through this abiding in the spirit that we realize the 
Kingdom of Heaven set up agreeably to the saying of 
Jesus, “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 
And again: “ As many as have the spirit of God are 
called the sons of God.” “They shall know of the 
doctrine.” 
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There is an abundance of scripture testimony to 
sustain these conclusions ; and they were, asI under. 
stand it, at the’rise of the Society of Friends, the 
foundation of their faith. It was their unfaltering 
belief in thisZdivine principle, that stimulated those 
ancient worthies, and impelled them to go forth at 
great sacrifice in the cause of the divine master. The 
ministry was replenished from time to time by new 
lights coming up to bear testimony to the truths of 
God as revealed untothem. And we are instructed 
in the saying: “If anything be revealed to another 
that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace; but all 
may speak one by one, and all be comforted and al] 
be edified.” God chooses whom he will to bear his 
messages of love to the people, sometimes those that 
feel weak and fearful; like Saul did when he hid 
himself, are called upon to bear the word; while 
those that appear to be first are left to wait. But the 
comforting assurance is given that all may bear their 
burdens, as they are qualified and anointed. for the 
work. What a beautiful order is here revealed! 
God’s laws are all laws of order; and asthe mind ig 
turned inward to know these things, there may be 
experienced a walking with God. 

From the testimony, it would seem that none need 
feel themselves excused because of unfitness. We 
remember the Angel appeared unto the shepherds 
while in the field watching their flocks by night; and 
Nicodemus came to Jesus by night, toinquire of him, 
no doubt under conviction, “ And said unto him, 
‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God ; for no mancan do these miracles that thou doest 
except God be with him.” Night to me seems to be 
an illustration of their condition; while they were 
yet in darkness in regard to their spiritual needs, God 
appeared unto them, which led them to make inquiry, 
and|being instructed, as they were obedient thereun- 
to, the light dawned upon them, and the star from 
the East guided the shepherds, until there was ful- 
filled what the angel had spoken to them, and there 
was fulness of joy. 

Water represents to mea symbol of cleansing of 
regeneration, a preparation for the reception of the 
heavenly guest. And it is undoubtedly as true now, 
as it was in former times, that Elias must first come, 
and prepare the way of the Lord,—make his paths 
straight, bringing all into order and harmony, that 
his purposes may be fulfilled. Then the voice may 
be heard, saying: “This is my beloved son, hear 
him.” JosEPH M. SPENCER. 
First month 7th, 1887. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 

THE fatal hand of time will soon bave dropped its 
veil upon the scenes of another year of our lives, since 
we welcomed the glad new year of 1886. The chains 
of stern cold winter, gave way to the balmy winds of 
spring, and gentle showers, and soft sunshine called 
forth the birds, the grass, and the flowers to cheer 
and comfort us during this laborious season, until the 
ripening fruits of summer begin to yield a recom- 

1An Essay written by E. Howard Blackburn, and read in 


Friends’ First-day School at Dunning’s Creek, Pa., held by ace 
journment 12th month 25th, 1886. 
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for toil. Harvest-time came and as rapidly 

, when the sheaves were gleaned and garnered, 
and ere long the naked stubble field was fanned by 
the winds of autumn; October frosts soon changed 
the green foliage of the forest to a robe of changea- 
blecrimson and gold ; seeming intended, as it were, to 
waken a deeper admiration than ever, on our part, 
for the sublime beauties of nature as penciled by the 
finger of God. The leavesof this foliage have fallen, 
and their decaying elements are furnishing nourish- 
ment for a new form of vegetable life. The naked 
trees stand lifting their heads heavenward in seem- 
ing adoration of the God that made them once so 
peautiful, but has now stripped them of all but life 
alone; and once again we find hill, valley, dale, and 
landscape, all covered with nature’s shroud of snow. 
During this beautiful scene, we shall witness the ex- 
it of the now old year, and the entrance of a new. 
How fitting then on this occasion to turn our 
thoughts to the record we have made since we were 
gathered here last. We may trace in beautiful out- 
line the regular changes produced by the great nat- 
ural laws, and we find all harmony, all beautiful, and 
we note a striking sameness in the order of changes 
from year to year. But in our personal experience, 
we find less of such harmony and more variety. 
Prosperity and adversity, success and reverses, sun- 
shine and shadow, follow each other in much less 
regular order than is observed in the government of 
the outward world. But as in the natural world 
we find a season of seed-time and of harvest, so in 
our lives do we experience the execution of the same 
great law. 

The cultivation of the soil, the sowing of theseed, 
cultivation and care of the tender plant, and the gol- 
den harvest, find their corresponding seasons exem- 
plified in the life of man. While this is true in all 
the affairs of life, we find it particularly true in the 
cause we are here to-day to celebrate. The farmer 
considers his whole duty done when the soil is prop- 
erly tilled and fertilized, the seed selected and made 
clean, and at properseason sown ; knowing that in 
the fulfillment of this his power is exhausted, and 
that “ God alone can give the increase.” 

With all due deference to the farmer’s honorable 
calling to us as teachers, officers and laborers in the 
First-day School cause, is consigned an equally im- 
portant, and more sacred trust. The culture of the 
youthful mind in the ways of religion and truth is 
the most important work in the formation of charac- 
ter, which of itself is to each and all of us the whole 
concern of life. It is only when this is well done that 
we should sow the seed, and only the purest seed 
should be sown. The preparation of the mind for in- 
struction is of greater importance than the giving of 
that instruction; asthe cultured mind will of itself 
imbibe instruction from the great world of knowl- 
edge by which it is surrounded. But our duty is not 
complete until all has been done that we can do to 
cultivate, feed and train the mind with all its powers 


to its highest state of development in that which | 


pertains to the moral and spiritual welfare of the in- 
dividual. And the reward of our labors should be in 
knowing that as the work leaves our hand it is fitted 
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for the Divine artist to fashion after the manner in 
which he shall reveal himself within the soul; thus 
is brought about the great harvest of a pure life, and 
the golden sheaves are gleaned from along its path- 
way, and garnered in the regions above. The un- 
cultured soil of the human mind like that of earth 
will in time bring forth its harvest of that which is 
detrimental to the growth of better things; and the 
fruit of harvest shall inevitably be fashioned after 
the seed, whether by chance it be weeds and tares, 
or by culture and attention it be golden grain. 

Let us not, fellow laborers, let our energies flag 
nor our courage cease if we do not witness a sudden 
change in the pupil’s disposition at the close of each 
First-day lesson; many a new thought may have 
been awakened that surrounding and ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life may not call forth, but they shall 
be reproduced upon that soul in the retired moments 
of calm reflection, and may be so stamped upon the 
tablets of the heart as to carry the child through 
many of the storms and breakers of life. 

Who of us can not remember times when a seem- 
ingly forgotten lesson of childhood came with irre- 
sistible force to our comfort and protection “ when the 
voyage of life was troubled.” Though the teacher may 
have been but the voice of nature warbled from a 
brook or bird or flower, or though it may have been a 
kind father or an angel mother, all of whose voices 
are now hushed forever, yet the lesson itself shall be 
ever emblazoned upon our shield. 

Let us therefore consider that, in this great work, 
seed-time only is ours to improve, the harvest will 
come in due season to crown our labors with success. 
And who that has the interest of humanity at heart 
can claim exemption from the duties of the First-day 
school cause. Little children, we need your smiling 
faces and your ready question to encourage us and 
incite us toaction. Young friends, our duty calls us 
here, and social joys that would lure us away cannot 
recompense our loss in being absent; fathers and 
mothers, consider your whole duties to the lambs of 
your fold; your presence with your children is their 
strongest incentive to push forward in the ways of 
right. Your presence may do good, your counsel will 
do more, and though the frosts of many winters may 
now be shown upon your silvery locks, yet your feeble 
words may cheer the youth of life’s morning, and 
render its evening to yourselves glorious when the 
setting sun shines back upon your path. Longfellow 
says in a beautiful poem, 


“ Ah, nothing is too late, 

Until the tired heart shall cease to palpitate.” 
“ Let him not boast who puts the armor on, 
As him who puts it off the battle done: 
Study yourselves, and most of all note well, 
Wherein kind nature meant you to excel.” 


ae 


Ir seems but reasonable that those whom God has 
distinguished from others by His goodness, should 
distinguish themselves to Him by their gratitude— 
Wo. PENN. 








Srrive to know thy duty, and when known, let 
nothing prevent the performance of it. B. W. 8. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 22, 1887. 


DIVISION OF LABOR. 

IT has been said that “this is an era of problems,” 
and one of the most difficult to solve is that of a wise 
division of labor. We shall not treat of that labor 
which has for its object “ bread-earning” or the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, but consider that which in- 
volves the religious and moral activities, the object 
to be gained being advancement towards a higher 
plane of living, embracing all that “makes for 
righteousness,” and the reward being only the hoped- 
for plaudit of “ well done.” 

In the line of reform so much work presents, that 
to one whose interests are thoroughly enlisted in the 
endeavor to lift a little of the weight of vice, crime or 
misfortune that presses so heavily on so many of 
earth’s helpless ones, the temptation is to engage in 
& great variety of “ causes,” with the thought to lift 
a little here, and a little there, and thus aid all. A 
few favored individuals may do this, being so consti- 
tuted that their strength, under the direction of a 
trained will and wise judgment, can be equally 
diffused and be made to tell upon everything on 
which they lay hold; yet even these often suffer 
physically, and are a source of anxiety to family and 
friends, lest by doing too much, their valuable aid 
will be lost altogether. The average man does wise- 
ly when he considers for what “cause” he is best 
fitted, and how much he can do well, without neglect 
of his religious, social and business duties. We are 
created many-sided beings, and the problem is to 
have each side evenly developed. 

It is true that the world needs individuals devoted 
to one idea, in order to arouse thought, and the his- 
tory of its advancement confirms this, but progres- 
sion in any sense is better served, when the in- 
telligent, yet conservative, “many,” are led step by 
step to [follow the leadings of the inspired “Jew,” 
rather than for all to attempt to revolutionize and 
reform by one spasmodic effort. It is the steady 
stroke of the oar, or as many as can be pulled to- 
gether as one oar, that propels the boat against the 
tide and gains the desired port. 

Instead therefore of one person attempting all, let 
there be a wise division of work, choosing even such 
as have only the “one talent,” for that may unfold 


and produce more, as only by trial can we know 
what lies hidden, already to grow if only the soil be 
stirred and the opportunity given. Mistakes wil] 
occur but not greater than in the opposite direction, 
One word as to the “ unused material ” in our own 
religious Society of Friends. Again and again we hear 
it said that inthe appointment of committees to do 
the work of the meetings, the same persons are 
chosen for all the services, to the exclusion of many 
who are willing to work if the way was open for 
them. This isa grave charge, and should be weightily 
considered. While it is unwise to exclude all busy 
workers from any one committee, these should be 
distributed and room made for new laborers, who 
could but be influenced and inspired by the active 
zeal of such as those whose souls have been earlier 
aroused to do their master’s bidding. In these later 
days amongst Friends there has been a great advance 
here, but there is still room for watchful care and 
amore even division of work, over the length and 
breadth of our society. Our profession is preémi- 
nently one governed by “its people for its people,” 
and should therefore draw everyone to labor in that 
love that recognizes salvation as the right of all, if 
only the evil in each can be overcome by the good 
within aided by helpful spirits from without, till the 
whole being is perfected after the manner of the 
counsels of Jesus, and which when achieved will be 
recognized even here on earth as “ life eternal.” 


WE call attention to the two important meetings 
on Seventh-day of this week, at the meeting-house 
at Fifteenth and Race streets, in this city—that of the 
Association for Colored Education in the morning, 
and of the Educational Conference in the afternoon. 
Both are weighty subjects, and a general attendance 


of those interested is desired. 


In the poem by H. J., in last week’s paper, a defect 
in the types made one line illegible. The fifth line 
in the sixth stanza should read: 

“Yet they who strove in ardent prayer.” 


FRIENDs are again notified to send to us for copies 
of the title-page and index to last year’s volume, 
where they are desired. They may also be had at 
Friends’ Book Store, 8S. W. corner of Fifteenth and 
Race streets. 


DEATHS. 

ABBOTT.—At Roxboro, Phila., First month 3d, Catha- 
ine Moyer, wife of Ephraim O. Abbott. 

ABBOTT.—After a short illness, at the residence of her 
uncle, Alfred H. Love, Phila., First month 10th, Mary W., 
daughter of Wilson and the late Louisa J. Abbott. 

BARTRAM.—At Lansdowne, Pa., on the morning of 
First month 12th, of membranous croup, probably diphthe- 
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ritice, Walter M., son of T. Ellwood and Rebecca S. Bartram, 
aged 12 years, 3 months. 

BORTON.—On Seventh day, First month Ist, 1887, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Jesse Lippincott, near 
Moorestown, N. J., Anna H. Borton, (formerly Holmes), 
widow of William Borton, aged 86 years and 16 days, after 
an illness of about five weeks from an attack of Paralysis, 
which she bore with christian fortitude, seldom complain- 
ing, but ever thoughtful of those attending upon her wants, 
and thankful to the “Giver of every good and perfect 
gift” for the many blessings she had enjoyed. 

She was a consistent birth-right member of the society 
of Friends, careful in precept and upright in example, and 
for many years an elder of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

She was kind and true in all her relations in life. Her 
love and care as a mother, her sympathy as a friend and 
neighbor, and above all her untiring devotion to her God, 
bear testimony to the worth of her pure and upright life. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

H. 

CARVER.—In Phila., First month 10th, 1887, Martha 
P., widow of Eli Carver, in her 74th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment 
at Buckingham. 

EASTBURN.—In Morrisville, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Twelfth month 2ist, 1886, Macre Eastburn, in her 81st 
year. 

FOULKE.—First month 3d, 1887, at Richmond, Ind., of 
diphtheria, Arthur Dudley, and on First month 5th, 1887, 
Lucy Dudley, children of Wm. Dudley and Mary T. R. 
Foulke, of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Ind., and grand- 
children of Thomas Foulke of New York. 

HEALD.—At the residence of his son, Dr. Pusey Heald, 
Wilmington, Del., First month 11th, 1887, Jacob Heald, in 
the 87th year of his age; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing in that place. 

HESTON.—In West Chester, on Fourth day, First month 
12th, 1887, of consumption, Lydia S. Heston, in the 38th 
year of her age; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

KESTER.~Suddenly, whilst on business in Wilming- 
ton, Del., Twelfth month 3d, 1886, William B. Kester, in 
the 57th year of his age. Interred at Parkerville, Twelfth 
month 9th ; a member of Kennett Monthly Meeting of the 
other body of Friends. 


LEWIS.—In Media, on 27th of Twelfth month, 1886, . 


Edith, widow of the late George Lewis, aged 94 years, 10 
months and 13 days. 

LEWIS.—Of consumption, at the residence of her uncle 
and aunt, George W. and Mary J. Scarlett Dixon, M. D., 
First month 13, 1887, Martha E., daughter of the late 
Thomas and Ellen B. Lewis; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment at West 
Chester, Pa. 

LUKENS.—At his late residence, Red Lion Road, 23d 
Ward, Philadelphia, First month 9th, 1887, William Lukens, 
in his 82d year. 

OGDEN.—At Riverton, N. J., First month 10th, 1887, F. 
Perot Ogden, only son of Edward H. and Sarah M. Ogden, 
aged 32 years. 

REID.—At his residence in Highland Township, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., Eleventh month 26th, 1886, after a short illness, 
William M. Reid, in the 67th year of his age. His funeral 
took place from Fallowfield Meeting-house, an the 29th. 

The occasion was one of great solemnity. His correct 
walk in life, his generous thought for those in affliction, 
the kindness of heart that made him an ever ready helper 








to those who were struggling for the necessities of life; 
caused many hearts to sorrow at the removal of one, who, 
making little profession, yet seemed to be in possession of 
the approving language of the Divine Master. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” ; 

SMITH.—At her residence, Tioga St., Philadelphia, 
First month 3d, 1887, Eliza Hulme, widow of George Allen 
Smith, and daughter of the late James S. Hulme, of Mt. 
Holly, N. J., aged 59; a member of Green St. Monthly 
Meeting. 

WALKER.—At his residence, New Centreville, Chester 
Co., Pa., First month 9th, 1887, Isaac Walker, in his 834 
year. 

WAYNE.—At the residence of his sister, Martha J. 
Wayne, Philadelphia, Pa., First month 4th, 1887, Henry 
Wayne, of Newton, Kas., son of the late William Wayne, 
of Philadelphia, 

WRIGHT.—Eleventh month 6th, 1886, Mary A., widow 
of Elijah Wright, in her 65th year; a member of Monallen 
Monthly Meeting. 

She was, for a number of years, an elder, devoted toa 
christian life. Society has lost a useful member, causing a 
void that time only can fill. She has paid the debt we all 
must pay, and we trust is numbered with the just. 








SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 5. 
Frrst Monts 30TH. 
THE CALL OF ABRAM. 


TOPIC: FAITH. 


GOLDEN TExT :—“ By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed 
to go out unto a place which he was to receive for an 
inheritance, and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went.—Heb. 11; 8. 


READ Gen. 12; 1-9, Revised Version. 
THE call of Abram marks the beginning of a new era 
in the religious history of man, and is one of the most 
important events which we have on record. From 
this date the Bible narrative follows the Patriarch 
and his descendants. Abram, according to accepted 
chronology, was born two years after the death of 
Noah, B. C. 1996, in Ur of the Chaldees, a country of 
which Babylon was the capital city. Rawlinson 
identifies Ur with the modern “ Urfa or Oorfa, the 
Edessa of classical history.” Haran to which they 
came has generally been identified with the Carree of 
the Greeks and Harrdn of the Arabs. There seems 
no reasonable doubt that it is the same. It is on the 
banks of a small river that flows into the Euphrates. 

The Divine call came to Abram while he was still 
in the land of his birth among the idolatrous descend- 
ants of Nimrod, the famous hunter. He was chosen 
to bear testimony to the Unity of God. And the 
trust and confidence he exhibited in following the 
Divine promptings gained for him the title ‘“ Friend 
of God.” He left his home to go, he knew not 
whither, yet he trusted God, and received the promise, 
“Tn thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
The promise has been and still is being fulfilled, in 
the spread of the same Divine principles of faith and 
hope in the world. 

The oak of Moreh was probably so named from its 
owner. The oak lives to a great age, and was often 
chosen in ancient time asa meeting-place for religious 
worship. Though Abram builded an altar at this 
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place, there is no evidence that it was more than a 
memorial of the Divine goodness and mercy that 
followed him in all his journeyings. He seems rather 
to have enjoyed communion with God in the quiet of 
spirit, than in outward rites and demonstrations and 
blood-sacrifices, so common among the idolatrous 


people around him. 
Tuts Lesson TEACHES: 

1. That when our Heavenly Father calls us to 
any service, we should be willing to leave everything 
that would hinder the work, and go forward with 
trust and confidence in him. 

2. That wherever we are or whatever we do, we 
should not forget our duty to God. Our religion is of 
little value if it cannot go with us in all our journey- 


3. He that is blessed of God, becomes a blessing 
to all with whom he is associated. 





More recent explorations seem to throw doubt 
upon Edessa as the Ur from which Abram migrated. 
The ruins of an ancient city, on the west bank of the 
Euphrates, and at a greater distance from Haran 
have been explored. The most remarkable of the 
ruins are those of a vast temple, the inscriptions on 
which show that it was dedicated to Hurki, the Moon 
God, and from it the city was named Hur or Ur. 
The bricks bear the mark of a certain Urukh, who is 
regarded as the earliest of the Chaldean monumental 
kings, the date being about 2300 B.C. (Todd.) The 
cylinders discovered among the ruins are now in the 
British Museum. They were found in the angles of 
the temple, and probably served the same purpose as 
the documents at present deposited beneath the 
foundation stones of our great buildings. 

While the identification of the site of this ancient 
city is not of great importance to us, whatever light 
can be thrown upon the Bible narrative must ever 
be of absorbing interest to the student of those early 
records of human history, hence explorers are not 
wanting who spend the best years of theirlives in 
unearthing the imperishable cylinders and tablets 
that have withstood the ravages of time,and decipher- 
ing their records. New light is thus thrown on many 
parts of the Scripture narrative that makes their con- 
tents more intelligible to the modern reader. 

It is well for us to study this migration of Abram. 
The land he was to leave was a very paradise of beau- 
ty and fertility, all his friends were about him, it 
was his home and the home of his family for genera- 
tions perhaps. 

How strong then must have been the convictions 
by which he was led to give up every worldly ad- 
vantage and go forth a wanderer. Had he taken 
counsel of his fears he might have found many rea- 
sons why he ought not to heed the voice that spoke 
to his inner consciousness. Some higher thought of 
God than could be gained by prostrating himself be- 
fore the dumb idols that men worshiped, must have 
come to him in the quiet moments of meditation. 
Some deeper sense of obligation and some keener de- 
sire to know the meaning of the unrest within him 
that would not be satisfied with the mockery of the 
service by which the gods were propitiated must have 














strengthened him for the great undertaking to which 
he was called. And he obeyed the call, going forth 
in the confidence of faith, believing that the voice he 
heard was the voice of Him who created all things, 
and who was able to fulfil all the desires of his heart 
and lead him safely to a place of rest where he would 
be free to worship the one true and living God. It 
was a strong and unflinching testimony to the unity 
of the Divine Being, and to that other eternal truth 
that this Divine Being holds intercourse with and 
makes known his will to all those who will listen to, 
and obey his voice. So Abram “ went as the Lord 
had spoken unto him,” seeking a country he knew not 
of, but believing that the divine promises made to 
his spiritual perception would be fulfilled. Let us 
not be afraid to go where the pointings of heavenly 
wisdom direct. He leadeth us often by paths we have 
never trodden before, but resting in the same faith 
that made Abram strong to obey, we too shall come 
to our Canaan in the fulness of time. Faith in the 
divine oversight and guidance is as essential now as 
it was then, and its efficacy depends as muck upon 
our obedience. It was the doing of what he was 
commanded that evinced his faith in him who gave 
the command. So it is with us of to-day. We hear 
the call to this or that duty just as Abram heard it: 
are we willing to leave our pleasant things and take 
the path of privation and self-denial that we may find 
the better things? Are we making a record that will 
gain us the blessed privilege of being called the 
Friends of God ? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE DIVERSITY OF GIFTS. 

A VENERABLE English writer says : “ One genera- 
tion goes, another comes, and this great Inn is by 
turns evacuated and replenished by troops of suc- 
ceeding pilgrims. We are sojourners here as all our 
fathers were.” This is the wise, unalterable decree of 
the great I Am, that placed us here for a season, and 
assigned to each his or her service in the line of im- 
provement best suited to the capacity given. His de- 
mands never go beyond reason, though some in their 
zeal take a wide range, and think the same course of 
action might and perhaps ought to be pursued by all, 
when their calling may be entirely different. 

The great apostle Paul saw this, and to set the sub- 
ject clear, said “ There is a diversity of gifts by the 
same spirit,” but all would harmonize if used in the 
spirit of the giver, with an eye to the highest inter- 
est in every way, taking humanity in all its different 
phases. Christianity in the spirit of its founder will 
come down to the lowliest, and rightly exercised will 
rise to the highest standard possible to be attained 
in this life. 

The commandment given by Jesus Christ to the 
first messengers sent to proclaim the glad tidings of 
the gospel is still in force: “Go ye unto all the 
world,”—go to all the different shades of human in- 
telligence, and minister to their needs in humility,— 
proclaim the joy of God’s salvation to all,—the offer 
of redeeming love goes out to all, and my part now 
seems to be, “ to stir up the pure mind by way of re- 
membrance,” to come boldly to the throne of grace, 
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—tolean upon Christ our rock, that when called to 
join the innumerable company that are passing on 
“to the pale realm of shade,” there may be no fear- 
ful looking for of judgment, but as shocks of corn fully | 





ripe we may be gathered into the garner of eternal 
Saran Hunt. 


repose. 





“ FRIEND.” 

I HAVE often been led to think of what a high at- 
tainment it is to be called a “ Friend.” We read 
that Abraham was called Friend, but, think of the 
other? he was called the friend of God. As children 

w into manhood and womanhood, parents rejoice 
to call them their friends, and so is it with man 
and his Heavenly Father. When man first comes 
to know God, he feels as a child,—knows noth- 
ing; then he advances to bea son—glad to do his 
Heavenly Father’s will; and after awhile he will 
be surprised when God says to him, Thou art my 
friend. Now just think of this. A friend to our 
Heavenly Father, a friend to God, a friend to the 
Almighty, a friend to the grand and glorious crea- 
tor, a friend to Him who has and will exist from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Oh, what a high attainment. 
What a holy calling! Think of it—a friend to Him 
who is holy. He says, “ Be ye holy.” What a good 
reason he gives, “for I am holy.” Again he says, 
“ Be ye perfect.” Why should we not be? He is per- 
fect, and calls us his friend. Ww. 
First month, 1887. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—A Friend of Denton, Md., writes under date of 
First month 9th: “Six of us gathered about thestove 
at our little meeting-house this morning, enjoyed the 
“Lesson Leaves,” and then the silent meeting, and 
felt it was good to be there. The grounds about the 
house were unbroken white except for bird and rab- 
bit tracks, until the path was made to-day.” 


—The decease of our friend Jacob Heald, of Wil- 
mington, is noted under the head of Deaths. A news- 
paper of that city has some interesting facts concern- 
ing him, from which we extract as follows: “ The 
deceased was born in the last moments of the eigh- 
teenth century, his birthday having been the 12th of 
of September, 1800. His place of birth wasin Penns- 
bury township, Chester county, Pa., and he was ason 
of Joseph and Hannah Mendenhall Heald. His an- 
cestors were for six generations members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. The deceased’s parents moved to 
Hockessin, this county, in 1805,since which time he 
had been a Delawarean. He attended the district 
schools until he was sixteen, meanwhile being em- 
ployed at farmwork. In 1819 he made a trip West in 
company with Henry Heald and Jasher H. Dixon in 
order to find employment in Ohio as a government 
surveyor. This was when the prairie States were the 
frontier. The party traveled in a wagon over the 
‘National Road’ through Maryland and over the Al- 
leghenies. Failing to find the employment which 
they sought, the party continued on through Indiana 
and Illinois, and returned through Kentucky, Vir- 








ginia and Maryland, thus having traversed the entire 
West as it was settled at that day. The trip lasted 
three months. 

“After his return from the West, Jacob Heald 
taught the district school at Hockessin, after which 
he attended the Friends’ Boarding School at West- 
town as a student for about a year. He then taught 
the Eden district school in Mill Creek hundred for a 
year. Another year was passed in the management 
of his widowed mother’s farm, after which he became 
a teacher in the Westtown Boarding School. He 
married in 1826 Sarah P. Wilson, daughter of Ste- 
phen and Lydia Pusey Wilson of Mill Creek hundred. 
He became a farmer in Kennett, Pa., but after four 
years he sold his farm there and purchased another 
near Hockessin. At the latter place he continued to 
live and labor until 1856, when he sold his farm and 
retired from business. His wife died in 1846, and in 
1852 he was married to Sarah Ann Tyson, who sur- 
vives him in her 85th year. 

“The deceased has always been a staunch sup- 
porter of the public school system. Both he and his 
wife were active workers in the temperance cause 
since their marriage. Mr. Heald was one of the first 
farmers in this region to do away with the custom of 
providing whisky for the harvest hands in the field. 
This prohibition was an innovation by no means pop- 
ular at the time. Mr. Heald was also an earnest abo- 
litionist, and his house was one of the ‘stations’ of 
the ‘underground railroad’ before the war. Deceased 
was also an advocate of woman suffrage. Throughout 
his long life his health has been uniformly good. He 
has lived with hisson in this city for a number of 
years. Of a family of five children three survive 
him—Lydia H. Price, of Germantown, Dr. Pusey 

Heald, of this city, and J. Wilson Heald, of Phila- 
delphia.” 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Minnie Seligman, of Santa Fe, New Mexico, died 
after a brief illness, at the home of her relatives in 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day evening, the 13th inst. 
This was her second year at Swarthmore, and she 
was a member of the first class of the Preparatory 
School. She went to her friends, as usual, on Seventh- 
day, the 8th inst., in her usual health, but was taken 
suddenly with cerebro-spinal meningitis, and lived 
but five days. She was a faithful student and estima- 
ble young woman. 

—Elizabeth Lloyd, now of Easton, Md.,spoke very 
acceptably in the meeting on Fourth-day morning. 

—The 242d student arrived on the 10th inst. 

—The general health of the College is excellent. 


RE iGion is life inspired by heavenly love, and life 
is something fresh and cheerful and vigorous. To 
forget self, to keep the heart buoyant with the thought 
of God, and to pour forth this continual influx of 
spiritual health heavenward in praise and earthward 
in streams of blessing,—this is the essence of human, 
saintly, and angelic joy, the genuine Christ life, the 
one life of the saved, on earth or in heaven.—Lucy 
Larcom. 
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LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS. 


BY ALICE DENISON. 


MY little child aroused from sleep last night, 

And frightened by the darkness, sobbed, in fear: 

“O mamma, make it light! where are you? can you hear?” 

“ Daughter, be still,” I cried: “God gives and takes the 
light. 

Close thy dear eyes till morning, mamma’s near.” 

Her cries still ringing out with piteous tone, 

I turned and took her hand within my own. 

Soft as the dew-fall silence o’er us crept, 

And soon her peaceful breathing told she slept ; 

And when the morn long shafts of golden light 

Shot o’er the sky to pierce the heart of night, 

My little one awakened like the day, 

Her fears in night’s black casket locked away. 


So, when like children in the darkness here 

We cry to God for light, his wisdom answers mild, 
“Thy morn shall come; abide the night, dear child: 
It has its purpose, rest thee, I am near.’ 

But if, despite his works and seeing nought, we still 
Most piteously repine against his will, 

Fond as a mother, through the gloom so deep, 

He lays his hand upon us, and we sleep. 

“God giveth his beloved sleep.” Oh, glorious gift! 
I think we shall not see the shadows lift, 

But we shall read their meaning in God’s eyes 
When our glad souls awake in paradise. 


—Christian Register. 


MIDWINTER. 
THE paths are lost and gone; 
The streéts have no one on 
Their hidden, soundless stone, 
Where piles of flakes are blown 


From fields of gray, where move the viewless stars, 
And smokeless battles leave no telling scars. 


Still come the flakes of white, 

Like blossoms pure and light, 

From heaven’s great orchard trees, 

Which feed no humming bees, 

Borne by the wind which shook them from their hold, 
Down on the hills where flocks all seek their fold. 


All through the silent woods, 

The trees with powdered hoods, 

And foreheads calm and fair, 

Are bowed like saints at prayer ; 

While leaning down are faded golden rods, 
With weight of spotless ermine from the gods. 


ws H. Hartzell. 


————S ees 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—The Friend, (Philadelphia), remarks: “ The 
Western Friend for the Eleventh Month, regards the 
effort to introduce the use of the outward ordinances 
into the Society of Friends, as merely ‘the ldst act, 
the finishing touch, the culmination of the system of 
doctrine, which has been substituted for the original 
faith of Friends’ We believe this view is correct ; 
and that there has been a gradual departure by many 
from the fundamental doctrine of our Society, which 
was a belief in the inward manifestation of the spirit 
of Christ, as that which alone reveals to the soul its 
true condition, raises it into spiritual life, gives power 


» ples are trodden under foot. 
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to Soetiahen evil, and effects its pinion vedensilll 
from the pollutions of sin.’ 


—The school at Westtown, (which was not 
to open as usual in Eleventh month), resumed its 
sessions on the 4th inst., with about 225 scholar, 
The whole expenditure involved in the erection of 
the new buildings thus far is about $210,000. It ig 
probable that about $90,000 more will be required for 
the completion of the improvements. Towards this 
there are money and subscriptions of about $55,000, 
leaving a balance of $35,000 yet to be raised. Work 
will be begun on the remaining wing, (for the use of 
girls), and will be pushed forward as fast as funds for 
the purpose are received. 

—Friends’ Review says: “In the religious world, 
few new occurrences have attracted more attention, 
during the past year, than what is called ‘ the An. 
dover controversy.’ Mention has been made of this 
on our pages, more than once, as turning upon the 
question of ‘ future probation’ for those who, in this 
life, have had no information of the Gospel narrative 
or of the teaching of the Bible. From the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends, the feeling is one of 
astonishment, that intelligent men who, notwith- 
standing their engrossment with German and other 


-theological learning, must be supposed to have read 


the New and Old Testaments through with care, can 


have any thought of such a necessity.” 


—Friends’ Review says: “ Our own Society is, per- 

haps, in 4 more than usually critical condition. Yet, 
during the last twenty years, this thought has so often 
presented itself, that we begin to think of a perpetual 
crisis as a part of the law of our being. 
Whether our birthright membership does or does not 
increase the facility with which differences arise, at 
least it does not preventthem. Assuredly this isa 
critical time. Issues have been opened among Friends 
which concerh the identity and the very existence, 
as a distinct body, of the Society. We do not hesi- 
tate to express the feeling that it were better for its 
organization and name to disappear from the earth, 
than for both to persist, while its essential truths 
come to be perverted or ignored, and its vital princi- 
Holding such a convie- 
tion in no narrow, traditiona! sense, we feel bound to 
appeal to all those who think with us to give cordial 
and effective support to the advocacy, even, when 
needed, to reiteration, of those vital and essential 
principles and Wwuthe. e 


AD VANCEMEN T OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 


THE Herald of Peace, (London), mentioning the 
visit to that city of John B. Wood, of Philadelphia, 
Secretary of a newly founded Peace Society, says: 
“Mr. Wood has consulted some of the friends of 
Peace in London in reference to the best mode of 
service to the cause which his Committee can furnish. 
It was suggested, in reply, that he and his friends 
can hardly confer a more useful auxiliary benefit to 
the great object in view than by perseveringly pur- 
suing the path, for long years followed with ad- 
vantage by the older Pennsylvania organization, un- 
der the energetic leadership of Mr. Alfred H. Love, a 

























body which has most creditably devoted its strength 
to the work of influencing the successive Govern- 
ments at Washington in favor of International Ar- 
pitration. : ; 

“ Any utterances on this question, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States are transmitted “urbi et 
orbi,”—they are borne across the Atlantic, and at- 
tract attention and consideration in Europe as well 
asin America. And it is in Europe that the impetus 
to the Peace cause is chiefly necessary. America 
need fear no foreign enemy on either side. Her vast 
national debt is being paid off with a rapidity envied 
by Europe. Her armies are, happily, a very little 
burden to her, and of very small numerical propor- 
tion. With Europe it is sadly otherwise. 

“Jt was further suggested to Mr. Wood that the 
American friends of Peace might with great ad- 
vantage continue to urge their own Government 
(which is far more easily accessible to such repre- 
gentations than is any British Cabinet) to enter into 
communications with the English Government for 
the early adoption of a special Treaty providing for 
the permanent reference to Arbitration of any and 
all disputes or differences between the two nations, 
which may, at any future time, disturb their usually 
pacific relations. This important object deserves to 
be steadily kept in view. It can be best initiated 
from the American side. 


which some of the other Powers might unite. 


and primary factor in the diplomacy of the world.” 














MORAL INFLUENCE. 


THE great need of the times is men; men who 
possess upright principles, who will stick to them, 


and act them out. 


If there is need of intellectual influence among us, 
there is incalculably more need of moral influence, 
strong and decided. Education is not complete until 
the moral faculties, as well as the intellectual, are 
brought into habitual activity. Even the best of 
ships will not go aright if left merely to its own 
guidance: and the strongest of human minds may 
expend its force in evil and erroneous ways. The 
mind without the conscience, like the ship without 


helm, drifts helplessly and hopelessly. 


Moral influence works from within outward. 
Preaching what one’s self does not believe, will not 
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When once accomplished, 
it would probably be followed by similar Treaties, in 
Thus 
Arbitration would increasingly become a recognized 
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wise enough to carry us safely through great emer- 
gencies unless it is backed—yes, and fronted and 
flanked by moral energy and steadfastness through- 
out, laid on integrity. Home influence excepted, the 
influence of the teacher we may well believe second 
to none. During the distinctively formative period, 
he or she is with the pupils five days of the week, 
while even the model clergyman is in their company 
rarely more than one.— Unity. 


THE TRUE SENSE OF BIBLE PHRASES. 


IN a recent number of the English magazine, The 
Contemporary Review, the Bishop of Carlisle, of the 
Church of England, a noted biblical scholar, ex- 
presses his opinions regarding the proper understand- 
ing of some of the figurative expressions of the Bible, 
and the questions which their different acceptations 
among different bodies have raised. He says: 

“The tendency to which the nations almost uni- 
versally fell victims was to worship the heavenly 
bodies, but the story of creation, as given to the an- 
cient church, distinctly asserted the creature charac- 
ter of these bodies, and with great and emphatic dis- 
tinctiveness man’s superiority to them all. The first 
chapter of Genesis was an eloquent protest against 
the worship of the host of heaven, and so, if there 
was a tendency to connect the days of the week with 
this same kind of false worship, by giving one day to 
the sun, another to the moon and so on, nothing 
could more effectually cure this error than the ap- 
propriation of the days as representative of the stages 
of operation in the creative work of the one Supreme 
God. The days did not belong to the planets, owed 
no allegiance to them, and were not influenced by 
them, however it might be true that the method of 
using them was due to the number of these bodies; 
they were simply the first, second, third " 
days ; all were alike, except the seventh, upon which 
a special character was impressed. And it may be 
remarked in this connection that the Israelites never 
adopted the heathen practice almost, if not quite 
universal, of designating the days of the week by the 
names of the planets or of deities; to an Israelite 
Sunday was the first day of the week, and nothing 
more ; the seventh day was the Sabbath and the 
sixth was the day of preparation, but no taint could 
be found the whole work through of anything which 
could be twisted or perverted to idolatrous ends, 
The Christian Church has not thought it necessary 









































































































work effectively; the faith is shown by the works, 
not the intermittent and capricious, but the constant 
and habitual; the life is the great preacher, and the 
one to which mankind will and must listen. Truth, 
sincerity, is the very foundation of good morals; and 
first the man must be true at heart to himself, to his 
own best convictions. He must be in earnest; hypoc- 
risy or trifling will end disastrously; the deceiver 
deceives himself worse than he deceives any other. 
Moral integrity, day after day, year in, year out, 
through life, is what tells as an influence ; decision of 
character, decisiveness of influence, uncharacterized 
by any unusual or unnecessary display of either ; 
straightforward pursuance of one’s own business. 
The intellect of our country is not strong enough or 





















to take so much precaution; bearing in mind that 
through her Lord the idols have been“ utterly abol- 
ished,” she has not feared to suffer to remain in her 
nomenclature some of the relics of the heathen 
past. 

When the Society of Friends endeavored to.sub- 
stitute the Jewish system for that which is current in 
Christendom it was felt that the effort was unneces- 
sary and unprofitable, and it has consequently failed 
outside their own body. The mongrel method of de- 
noting the days of the week, which prevails throngh- 
out Europe, varying from one country « another, but 
mongrel in all, cannot. be defended upon any except 
antiquarian principles, but may be acknowledged te 
be free in common use from all taint of superstition 
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or any danger of bringing in idolatry. I shall be 
quite prepared to find that the view which has been 
taken in this essay of the relation of the seven days 
of Genesis to the seven ancient planets will by some 
be regarded as objectionable, on the ground that it ap- 
pears to conflict with what appears to such persons to 
be the literal interpretation of Holy Scripture. It 
may be said that the sacred writer plainly informs us 
that God created the universe, the planets included, 
in six days, and rested on the seventh, and that the 
number of these days can, therefore, have no de- 
pendence on the heavenly bodies which were created 
upon one of the days. And I quite admit that this 
kind of difficulty is prima facie very plausible ; I have 
felt it strongly myself; I do not wonder that others 
should feel it. But it may be observed that when we 
speak of the “literal interpretation” of this portion 
of Holy Scripture we are using language which, when 
examined, has no definite meaning. The whole his- 
tory of creation is necessarily supraliteral. “The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
What literal meaning is there here? “God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” How can this 
grand description be taken literally ? “God said, Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness.” How 
can we assign to such transcendental language any 
sense which can properly be called literal? And so 
on throughout the whole creative history. Conse- 
quently the literal theory must be simply and com- 
pletely given up as in the very nature of things im- 
possible; and the question arises, What shall we put 
in its place? 


THE INERTIA OF POVERTY. 

IN Helen Campbell’s story of the woman wage- 
workers of New York, now being published as a 
graphic serial in the New York Tribune, an answer 
is suggested to an especially wide and oft-considered 
question: Why do not the women who barely live 
on small and uncertain wages seek other fields of 
labor than the manufacture of clothing? Domestic 
service, notoriously ill-supplied in efficient laborers, 
offers comfortable homes, sufficient food and cloth- 
ing, and a chance to save something for emergencies. 
If Eastern markets are full, there are opportunities 
on Western farms, where the wives of well-to-do 
farmers are suffering in physical and mental strain 
from the need of woman’s assistance. It is difficult to 
bestow charity and pity upon half-starved sewing 
women who prefer the bondage of large manufacto- 
ries to the comfort which may be gained in domestic 
service. Yet understanding of these workers increases 
sympathy. Mrs. Campbell pictures families sup- 
ported by the mother’s labor at 85 cents a day. She 
shows that women work fourteen hours a day at 
seven cents an hour, and that 25 cents a day for sew- 
ing-machine work is given with the assurance that 
it is a favor to be given any work of the kind. 

The chief reasons which are given by the women 
themselves for submission to this hardship are the 
inability and timidity which come from not knowing 
any better conditions. One worker is reported to 
say: “Leave the city? I don’t know how to live 
anywhere else. I never learned. It’s something to 
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el 
be sure of your work, even if it is starvation Wages.” 
Many other causes of this painful diffidencce mj 
be added. Women who are obliged to work for the 
support of their children, and often for their sick g& 
incompetent husbands, have,not the opportunity of 
leaving home for housework. Others are kept by 
pride from obtaining advice or assistance in seekj 
new fields of labor. But the most evident reasons 
are ignorance, a fear of losing certainties for uncen 
tainties of employment, and the timidity and lack of 
energy and resolution which are certain results of 
discouragement, poor food and wretched homes, 


DRIVER ANTS. 

THERE are certain ants that show wonderful intelli. 
gence, and the “driver ants” not only build boats, 
but launch them, too; only these boats are formad 
of their own bodies. They are called “drivers” be. 
cause of their ferocity. Nothing can stand before the 
attacks of these little creatures. Large pythons haye 
been killed by them in a single night, while chickens, 
lizards, and other animals in Western Africa flee from 
them interror. To protect themselves from the heat, ~ 
they erect arches under which numerous armies of 
them pass in safety. Sometimes the arch is made of 
grass and earth gummed together by some secretion, 
and again it is formed by the bodies of the larger 
ants, which hold themselves together by their strong 
nippers, while the workers pass under them. 

At certain times of the year, freshets overflow the 
country inhabited by the “ drivers,” and it is then 
that these ants go to sea. The rain comes suddenly, 
and the walls of their houses are broken in by the 
flood, but instead of coming to the surface in scattered 
hundreds and being swept off to destruction, out of 
the ruins rises a black ball that rides safely on the 
water and drifts away. At the first warning of dan- 
ger, the little creatures rush together, and forma 
solid ball of ants, the weaker in the center ; often this 
ball is larger than a common base-ball, and in this 
way they float about until they lodge against some 
tree, upon the branches of which they are soon safe 





IT has been suggested to us that the effect of the 
athletic exercises now common among girls, if these 
are really beneficial, should have begun to appear in 
the physique of women of the present day, and to 
show itself in greater fitness for the duties of ma- 
ternity. Medical men in practice might, no doubt, 
throw some light upon this question. To our own 
mind there seems good reason to believe in the 
generally beneficial effect of all such means of edu- 
cating muscular power, if they be used in modera- 
tion. Besides their intrinsic property of increasing 
vigor and agility, they necessitate a greater freedom 
from the rigid restraints of dress which were usual 
twenty years ago. They imply, moreover, a liberal 
allowance of fresh air, and, by encouraging vital 
changes throughout the body, combat that dislike of 
food which is so common among young girls of list- 
less habits. Thus in various ways their tendency is 
to strengthen and stimulate the whole system. There 
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can, we think, be little doubt that the woman who 
has grown up ttnder this wholesome training is the 
fitter in consequence to bear the lot of her sex in 
married life. Her nerve will be stronger, her muscle 
power greater, and each natural function proportion- 
ately more active-—London Lancet. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The Howard University Reporter, of Washington, D. C., 
(the college for colored young men and women), prints in 
a recent issue the following paragraph concerning Dillwyn 
Parrish :—“ Since our last issue, this dear friend, who has 
been known to some of us for more than a quarter of a 
century, has been called to go up higher. We do not know 
» single individual in Philadelphia who will be more 
missed, or more sincerely mourned. He was a friend to 
our Industrial Department, and one of those givers who 
always add to their benefactions a word of cheer that is 
encouraging. He was an old friend of the colored Face ; 
his friendship dating from a period when it cost something 
to be the friend of the colored man. May our Heavenly 
Father send us more such.” 

—The following letter has been received from John 
Bright in acknowledging the receipt of a copy of “India 
before and after the Mutiny,” by ‘‘ An Indian Student: ”— 
“T regret with you and condemn the course of Lord 
Dufferin in Burmah. It is a renewal of the old system of 
crime and guilt which we had hoped had been forever 
abandoned. There is great ignorance on the part of the 
public in this country, and great selfishness here and in 
India, as to our true interest in India. Extension of terri- 
tory, new markets for our manufactures, fresh fields for 
promotions, with salaries and pensions and honors—all 
these temptations are held out ; and they are powerful, and 
with many irresistible. The millions of India are not con- 
sulted or cared for; they bear the burden. The result is 
not yet; but these departures from morality and from true 
statesmanship will bring about calamity, and perhaps ruin; 
which our children may witness and deplore. You write 
what is true on the Indian question, so far as I have read 
what you have written, and I hope your efforts may yield 
some good fruit.”—Herald of Peace (London). 

—The Supreme Court of Massachusetts recently decided, 
in a case where the passengers had been robbed in a sleep- 
ing car, that “‘ the Sleeping Car Company holds itself out to 
protect passengers during the night, when they are power- 
less to protect their property. When property, such asa 
person may reasonably carry, is stolen, the company is lia- 
ble for it.” In the case of Mrs. Whitney against the East- 
ern Railroad, the same Court found for defendant. While 
traveling in a Pullman parlor car, she left the car to get 
lunch, at Portsmouth. When she returned her satchel, 
containing $200, had been stolen. The Court found for the 
defendant on the ground of contributory negligence on the 
part of the plaintiff. 

—After several days’ trial a jury at New Bedford, Mass- 
achusetts, on the 8th inst., under the Civil Damage act, 
gave John O’Connell a verdict of $6300 for the sale of 
liquor to his wife. O’Connell’s son and daughter testified 
to the purchase of liquor for their mother from May to 
November, 1884. A physician testified that during that 
time Mrs. O’Connell was at the point of death with delirium 
tremens. Mrs, O’Connell testified that every day she 
drank from a pint to a quart of whisky, even during her 
serious illness. The law permits the recovery of $100 for 
every sale. 

—The Scientific American says that Dr. H. H. Rushby, 
an eminent botanist, who for nearly two years past has 
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been exploring Peru, Bolivia and Chili, has successfully de- 
scended the Amazon river, having floated in a canoe from 
the mouxtains of Bolivia to Para, in Brazil, a distance of 
3500 miles. 


—J. L. Hurlbut, in writing to the Christian Advocate of 
the effects of “prohibition” in Kansas, says: “I was es- 
pecially impressed with the improved condition of one 
class, the colored people who were dropped down upon Kan- 
sas so suddenly and so strangely in ‘ the Negro exodus’ a few 
years ago. They came literally in want, without money, 
without clothing, without shelter, and without food. In 
nearly all instances the first meals which they ate in Kansas 
were provided by charity. But for the first time in the life 
of many of them they found work at fair wages paid every 
week. Some of them have been idle and improvident, but at 
least ten thousand of them now own the little houses in 
which they live. Any one who will ride through the sub- 
urb of Topeka, where several thousands of them dwell, and 
compare their past and present condition, cannot fail to see 
one benfit of Prohibition.” 

—About eight million umbrellas, or one to every six 
persons, are manufactured annually in the United States, 
the greater portion at Philadelphia. 


—The Japanese Government has despatched an official 
of the Ministry of Commerce to Norway, in order to study 
the codfisheries, the preparation of oil, etc., in that coun- 
try, the object being to develop these industries in north- 


ern Japan, where large numbers of cod apfear at certain 
seasons, 


—There are about forty establishments in Sweden en- 
gaged in the manufacture of oil from the stumps and roots 
that remain in the forests after the timber has been cut. 
These are subjected to a process of dry distillation; and, 
besides wood oil, many other products are obtained, among 
which are turpentine, creosote, acetic acid, wood charcoal, 
tar oils, ete. 

—Mary S. Brennan, matron of the Mount Auburn 
Young Ladies’ Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ex- 
amined, and granted a first-class license as steam-engineer, 
She has taken full charge of the engine connected with the 
heating apparatus of the Institute. She has a fireman who 
is under her orders; and all the machinery is daily in- 
spected by her, and all repairs are made according to her 
plans and directions. 


—The Religious Tract Society, London, England, has 
just received copies of the Japanese “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
produced, at the cost of the society, in the Japanese lan- 
guage. The illustrations are done by a native artist, and 
are of remarkable interest, as showing how well he has 
caught the spirit of the various characters and scenes in 
the allegory. The Japanese makes the eighty-first lan- 
guage into which it is known that Bunyan’s immortal 
work has been translated. 


—A dispatch from Berlin, Germany, (12th month 30) 
says: “ The removal of the snow which fell in the late 
storm has revealed an appalling loss of life. Many travel- 
ers were overtaken by the storm. Fifty bodies were found 
in Saxony, thirty in Thuringia and forty in Southern Ger- 
many. It is estimated that the total loss of life will be 
nearly 200.” 

—While the question of the advisability of women 
studying medicine is being discussed, the women are set- 
tling it for themselves by entering the foreign medical 
schools in no inconsiderable number. At Zurich, twenty- 
nine are now pursuing that study; in London, forty-eight, 
and at Paris, 103. At the latter eighteen have obtained 
their diplomas of doctor during the past seven years. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

In the German Parliament, (“‘ Reichstag,”) on the 14th 
inst., a vote was takeu on a measure granting for seven 
years money for the army, and it was defeated by a 
majority of 39. Prince Bismarck then read a decree of the 
Emperor, dissolving the body, and new elections will be 
immediately held. The reason given by Prince Bismarck 
for wanting the grant for seven years is that war is 
threatened by other nations, and there is great uneasiness 
throughout Europe over the likelihood of a general war in 
the Spring. 

Vienna, Jan. 14.—The Minister of War will call out 
several classes of the Reserves in February, instead of April, 
as was intended. Large contracts have been made for 
military equipments. 

Numerous “ evictions” of tenants in Ireland continue 
to be reported. A dispatch from Dublin, on the 14th inst., 
says: The evictions of tenants on the Winn estates at 
Glenbeigh, County Kerry, were continued to-day. In 
some cases the bailiffs were stoutly resisted. The occu- 
pants of one house barricaded the doors and windows and 
refused to allow the officers to enter. The bailiffs made 
several attempts to force their way into the dwelling, but 
its defenders received them with boiling water and showers 
of stones, and forced them to retreat, some of them with 
severe wounds. This siege lasted some hours. Finally 
the police loaded their weapons and threatened to fire if 
an immediate’ surrender was not made. At this the 
defenders yielded and submitted to arrest. They were 25 
in number and all were taken into custody. The wife of 
the tenant was carried out of the house by the officers in a 
fainting condition. She wasafterwards left dying in the yard. 

Tue “ World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union,” 
in Chicago, issued a petition on the 14th, addressed to their 
“ honored rulers, representatives and brothers,” in behalf of 
prohibition. The petition says: ‘‘We come to you with 
the united voices of representative women of every land, 
beseeching you to raise the standard of the law to that of 
Christian morals, to strip away the safeguards and sanc- 
tions of the State from the drink traffic and the opium 
trade, and to protect our homes by the total prohibition of 
those curses of civilization throughout all the territory 
over which your Government extends.” The petition “ is 
to be circulated in all civilized lands, and when two mil- 
lions of signatures are obtained it will be presented by del- 
egations of women to the several Governments of the 
world, beginning with the United States Congress. 

Frances E. WILLARD, President of the National Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, left Chicago on the 
14th for Philadelphia, to consult with Hannah Whitall 
Smith, American Secretary of the World’s W. C. T. U., of 
which F. E. Willard is Vice President, and Margaret Bright 
Lucas is President. She is also to conduct meetings in 
Philadelphia, Washington, and other cities, in the interest 
of social purity and the White Cross movement. 

Two newly-elected governors, James A. Beaver, of 
Pennsylvania, and Robert S. Green, of New Jersey, were 
installed on the 18th. 

GENERAL W. B. Hazen, Chief Signal Officer,- died on 
the 16th, aged 56 years. He had been suffering for some 
time from a constitutional disease. 

“THE worst snow storm of the season” prevailed in 
Minnesota and Dakota on the 16th, and that night. All 
trains in Dakota were abandoned. At Minneapolis, on the 
17th, the temperature was 14 degrees below zero. 

In Troy, New York, on the night of the 16th, a police- 
man was told by a restaurant keeper on River street that 
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he and his family had been stupefied by gas which haa 
entered their rooms. The gas company’s building is Dear 
by. The gas was shut off and the houses in the neighbor. 
hood were examined. In one room of a tenement three 
persons—Caroline Bennett, aged 83 years; her daughter 
Mrs. William Gilfillan, and Charles Pratt—were found 
dead “sitting about the room asif they had been conversing 
when gas overcame them.” The other families in the 
neighborhood were aroused and ordered from their houses, 
Besides the three who died, about twenty others were 
affected with drowsiness and sickness at the stomach, Jy 
is supposed there was a leak in the pipes running through 
the district. The gas is odorless, and the company wil] not 
supply customers until it can make gas that has an odor. 


Tue schooner Parallel, from San Francisco for Astoria, 
was driven on the rocks outside the Golden Gate on the 
night of the 15th, and about an hour afterwards about one 
hundred thousand pounds of powder, which formed g 
part of her cargo, blew up, wrecking the Cliff House, the 
life-saving station, and other buildings in the neighbor. 
hood. Three of the life-saving crew who had remained on 
the beach were severely injured. 

NOTICES. 

*,* A stated meeting of the Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Temperance will be held on 
Second-day, First month 24th, 1887, at 74 o’clock, P. M., at 
room No. 1, Fifteenth and Race Streets. A Conference 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, 17th and Girard 
Avenue, on Third-day, First month 25th, at 8 o’clock, on 
“Temperance Work among Children.” All are invited, 

HENRY T. CHILD, Clerk. 








*,* Qnarterly Meetings in First month occur as follows: 
Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
27. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
29. Westbury, 15th St., New York city. 
29. Scipio, North St., New York city. 





*,*A general meeting of the “Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Education of the Colored People of the 
South ” will be held at Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, at 10 o’clock a. m., on Seventh-day, the 22d of Ist 
month. 

The attendance of all interested in the work of the As 
sociation, and their aid in extending it, are earnestly invi- 
ted. HowarpD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 

SARAH H. PEIRCE, Secretary. 





*,* The Committee on Education of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends will hold their second Confer- 
ence with Parents, School Committees, Teachers, and others 
interested, on Seventh day, First month 22d, 1887, at 
Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philadelphia, commencing at 1.30 
o'clock P.M. The subjects for consideration are: 

1. Well equipped schools, their cost and value, 

2. Methods of teaching Geography in the Primary 
Schools. 

All interested are invited to attend. 

Wa. WADE GriscoM, Clerk. 





*,* The Literature Committee of the First-day School 
General Conference have in contemplation the publishing 
of a new volume of devotional Poems, and invite Friends 
to furnish them with such selections original or otherwise 
as they may think suitable for insertion in such a volume. 

Jos. A. BoGarpus, Clerk, 
177 West Street, New York City. 





*,* Friends’ Library (15th and Race) will be kept open 
the present year, every week-day afternoon from 2 P. M. to 
5 P. M., on Fourth day from 114 A. M. to 12 M., on Seventh 
day from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. and from 7 to 9 P. M. 





*,*FRIENDS MISSION. Fairmount and Beach Sts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day 11 A. M., First-day school, First- 
day 2? P. M., Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 P. M., 
Sewing School, Seventh-day, at2.15, p. m. All are welcome, 
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"CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | 


UN DERTAKER. 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed” to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
Pi to see the establisnment. If you 
™ cannot get here, write for wants. 
(9 [am in communication with all 
* the a implement buil- 
ders in the U.S 





_ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. | 


Ew quitable 

MORTGAGE COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, - - $600,000 
DEBENTU RES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BUSTON, 93 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA, 
KANSAS CITY, 1th & Del, Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and fall information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLD Dry Buocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 


In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 Sr. Joun STREET. PHILADEL ‘PHIA, ae 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive a Blackberry, 8h, ip 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,006 Peach Trees, 
‘ Strawberries, Grapes, 





CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE, 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.d 


FRIENDS’ IN TELLI GENCER AND JO URNA L. 


CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


Blackberries, etc., ete. 





" FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 


Or to 


THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 


WAR THMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training anda Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





Frrmnps’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. WEsT CHESTER, Pa. 

Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commence 

First month 3lst, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course of 

stud, is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 








(OFA RLES- H. ; WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
* 152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations eanetally fons: Charges moderate. 


~ STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


1 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere © 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















ww _ FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER AND JO URNAL. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples, No o Charge 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, ])| XQ) N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. —ow SADE. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHE. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __- __- PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, _ 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


—— Se 











RPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. Ss 
ane (By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) URPLUS, $1 +800,000, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 





> a tp > Op dp tn tp tp fp tnt And Se 


Aas MUTUAL aa Lee CO. PHILA. 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MmL- 
tions. g@- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@4 


Pres. EDW.'M. NEEDLES. _Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY ©. BROWN, 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager ot In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust ; Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. — 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 


and 7 ' cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secur w special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 





ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. ——- R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor, 


Dreecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. ‘McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H 
Banes, Joseph S. ‘Messh, Chas, W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 


ie MOS aes Sa LBORN & Co., | Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
| Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 


made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 








Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.or, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 


| 

| CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- ee ee ae 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS | F. CHAS. EICHEL 


MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 909 Arch Street, Phila., 
SpRINGs, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


sees 


